Learning  to  master  disaster 


"The  Mighty  Peace"  as  Alberta's 
Peace  River  is  known,  celebrated 
the  coming  of  spring  late  in 
February  by  splashing  over  its 
banks  and  flooding  parts  of  the 
town  of  Peace  River.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  the  town's  6700  residents 
had  to  flee  to  evacuation  centres. 

The  town  reacted  swiftly  to  the  situ- 
ation, and  provincial  emergency 
authorities  pitched  in  to  help.  The 
massive  flooding  caused  plenty  of 
heartache,  but  no  injuries  or  fatali- 
ties. As  Peace  River  resident  Ian 
McGill  is  later  wrote  in  a letter  to  The 
Peace  River  Record  Gazette,  "I  feel 
comfortable  knowing  the  Town's 
emergency  plan  and  infrastructure 
are  in  place  and  have  proven  effec- 
tive once  again." 

An  emergency  plan  is  effective  only 
if  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  it  are  thoroughly  trained  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  benefits  of  well-trained  people 
and  a well  informed  population  were 
clear  in  Peace  River.  Volunteers  and 
officials  were  so  well  rehearsed  in 
their  emergency  tasks,  they  acted 
almost  on  instinct. 


People  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Grimshaw  and  Berwyn  were  also 
prepared.  They  stood  by  waiting  to 
be  called  in  if  necessary.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is  that  when  the  time 
came  to  put  emergency  training  into 
practice,  everyone  shone. 

In  the  wake  of  a disaster,  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  can  be 
a few  seconds.  Saving  those  sec- 
onds takes  a lifetime  of  learning. 

We  begin  this  edition  of  Insight, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  theme  of 
emergency  preparedness  training, 
with  an  introduction  to  the  newly 
appointed  Minister,  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  (APSS),  who 
responded  most  effectively  to  the 
Peace  River  emergency:  the  Hon. 
Peter  Trynchy. 

Alberta  can  be  proud  of  its  record 
of  excellence  in  emergency  training. 
Judith  Hughes,  APSS'  Director  of 
Training,  is  leading  the  way  towards 
training  enhancement  for  the  '90s. 
She  explains  her  views  and  plans 
on  pages  4-5. 

We  also  hear  from  two  managers  at 
the  APSS  Training  School,  R.H.  Scott 


(page  6)  and  Ron  Kuban  (page  8), 
who  have  some  noteworthy 
thoughts  about  training  trends. 

Is  there  anyone  who  doesn't  admire 
APSS  Training  Officer  Bert  Reed? 
Bert,  popular  rescue  instructor  par 
excellence  (but  don't  call  him  an 
expert. ..he  despises  that  word)  is 
profiled  on  page  7.  If  you  like  a 
challenge,  Bert's  courses  are  for 
you!  But  emergency  preparedness 
training  is  not  for  humans  only,  as 
Michelle  Limoges  points  out  on 
page  9. 

Our  Viewpoint  this  month  (page  10) 
is  from  Maureen  Shaw  of  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety,  who  describes 
her  vision  of  prosperity  through 
enhanced  safety. 

Leading  people  to  safety  is  a hobby 
for  70  volunteers  from  Rocky 
Mountain  House.  Monica  Ahlstrom 
describes  what  it  takes  to  learn  how 
to  find  a lost  person  and  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  trained  volunteer 
from  the  well-meaning  but  untrained 
"helper". 

We  hope  this  issue  of  Insight  is 
helpful  to  you,  and  that  you  will 
contact  the  Editor  at  451-711  2 for 
more  information  on  any  of  this  edi- 
tion's feature  articles. 
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APSS  has  lost  a dear  friend. 
Rudy  Willhauk,  our  Director  of 
Plans  and  Operations,  passed 
away  in  May  due  to  illness.  A 
full  obituary  will  appear  in  our 
next  edition. 


On  the  cover:  An  Alberta  Shock  Trauma  Air 
Rescue  Society  (STARS)  helicopter  lands  in 
the  back  yard  of  the  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services  Training  School  in  Edmonton,  as  part 
of  a new  training  segment  of  the  Rescue 
Leaders  course.  A slightly  nervous  Darlene 
Huska  of  the  Edmonton  office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  Canada,  which  is  located  in  the 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Training 
School,  helps  stake  out  the  perimeter. 
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The  Hon.  Peter  Trynchy  (left) 
examines  photos  of  the  Peace 
River  flood  as  APSS  Managing 
Director  Mark  Egener  looks  on. 


Calm  before  and  after  the  flood 


We  are  pleased  to  extend  a warm 
welcome  to  our  new  Minister,  the 
Honourable  Peter  Trynchy. 
Following  his  appointment  to  the 
position  by  Premier  Don  Getty,  the 
Minister  visited  the  head  office  of 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
and  the  Training  School. 

Not  long  after  meeting  members  of 
the  APSS  staff,  the  Minister  found 
himself  working  closely  with  many 
of  them  on  the  Peace  River  flood 
disaster. 

To  keep  Albertans  up  to  date  on 
emergency  issues,  Mr.  Trynchy 
wishes  to  continue  the  practice  of  a 
question  and  answer  section  in 
Insight. 

Why  was  emergency  preparedness 
training  chosen  to  be  the  theme  of 
this  issue? 

Every  municipality  in  Alberta  must 
have  its  own  emergency  plan, 
which  they  update  and  rehearse 
regularly.  Each  plan  is  based  on 
potential  local  hazards  and  plans 
cannot  be  created  and  practiced 
properly  unless  municipal  authori- 
ties responsible  for  emergency  mea- 
sures are  trained  to  do  so.  This  is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Training  School. 

What  other  types  of  training  are 
delivered  besides  instruction  in 
creating  and  maintaining 
emergency  plans? 

This  issue  of  Insight  provides  an 
overview  of  the  many  different 
courses  offered  through  APSS. 
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We  train  people  in  dangerous  goods 
transportation,  rescue  procedures, 
emergency  site  management  and 
media  relations  during  a crisis.  We 
are  now  expanding  the  range  of 
subjects  in  keeping  with  community 
needs. 

Are  all  APSS  courses  delivered  in 
Edmonton? 

Many  of  them  are,  as  that  is  where 
the  training  infrastructure  is  located. 
However,  we  are  providing  an 
increasing  amount  of  extension 
courses  and  we  will  be  delivering 
one  of  our  flagship  courses. 
Emergency  Site  Management,  in 
Fort  McMurray,  Edmonton  and 
Calgary. 

Is  the  training  provided  by  APSS 
only  for  municipal  employees? 

In  addition  to  members  of  fire  and 
police  services,  we  train  provincial 
government  staff,  selected  members 
of  the  RCMP  and  frequently,  repre- 
sentatives from  industry,  so  they 
will  be  ready  to  play  a role  with 
municipal  employees  and  response 
personnel.  We  have  received  stu- 
dents from  other  parts  of  Canada, 
and  some  of  our  courses  have  been 
observed  by  guests  from  other 
provincial  jurisdictions  and  from 
overseas.  The  more  people  we  can 
train,  the  better. 

Does  the  taxpayer  pay  the  cost  of 
these  courses  for  students  from 
industry  and  from  other  provinces? 

We  are  happy  to  open  our  courses 
to  anybody  who  can  benefit  from 
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them,  but  it  would  not  be  right  for 
the  Alberta  taxpayer  to  foot  their 
bills.  Private  companies  and  other 
provinces  pay  all  costs  for  students 
they  send  on  APSS  courses. 


Are  there  similar  training  schools 
elsewhere  in  Canada? 

Yes.  The  federal  government, 
through  Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada,  runs  the  Canadian 
Emergency  Preparedness  College  in 
Arnprior,  Ontario.  This  facility  pro- 
vides courses  similar  to  the  ones  at 
APSS,  but  they  do  not  provide  dan- 
gerous goods  or  rescue  courses,  as 
we  do  here.  As  a matter  of  interest, 
APSS  teaches  more  students 
through  our  in-house  and  extension 
programs  than  the  College  does. 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  also 
provide  some  emergency  prepared- 
ness training. 

What  new  courses  will  APSS 
deliver? 

Some  of  the  new  courses  are  out- 
lined in  this  issue  of  Insight.  APSS 
has  just  issued  a new  booklet  which 
covers  all  of  the  Training  Division's 
plans  for  the  next  year  as  well  as 
the  curriculum  being  developed. 

The  booklet  is  available  at  the 
Training  School  and  at  all  APSS 
offices. 
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Emergency  preparedness 
training  in  a changing  world 


Editor's  note:  Judith  Hughes, 
Director  of  Training,  has  initiated 
a new  era  in  the  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  (APSS)  training 
program. 

On  these  pages,  Judith  talks 
about  trends  in  emergency  pre- 
paredness training. 

A global  community 
of  little  red  school 
houses 

Nobody  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
global  village  anymore.  Today,  com- 
prehensive emergency  training  calls 
for  a cooperative,  community 
responsive  approach.  Training  insti- 
tutions have  to  work  together  to  get 
the  job  done.  Not  only  can  none  of 
us  afford  to  do  it  alone,  we  will  do  it 
better  if  we  cooperate. 

Serious  emergencies  invariably 
involve  community  response  per- 
sonnel, more  than  one  order  of 
government,  volunteers,  and  citi- 
zens in  various  other  roles. 
Emergency  preparedness  training 
should  acknowledge  that  these  roles 
are  inter-connected. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a correspond- 
ing will  to  work  together  among  the 
training  institutions.  This  year, 

APSS  will  engage  in  shared  course 
design  and  delivery  with  the  Alberta 
Fire  Training  School,  the  University 
of  Alberta,  numerous  post-sec- 


ondary institutions,  various  city  fire 
training  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Industry  is  an  eager  participant  with 
government  in  the  Major  Industrial 
Accidents  Council  of  Canada 
(MIACC).  Underlying  MIACC's 
activities  is  a philosophy  of  shared 
responsibility,  including  training 
initiatives. 

Educational  technologies  increasing- 
ly permit  innovative  approaches  to 
course  delivery  that  free  students 
from  the  constraints  of  time  and 
place.  Video  production  improve- 
ments, audio  and  visually-enhanced 
teleconferencing,  home  study  mate- 
rials, computer  assisted  instruction, 
cellular  phone  nets  and  facsimile 
equipment  all  have  the  potential  of 
addressing  the  access  issues  that 
have  plagued  trainers  in  Canada's 
geographically  dispersed 
population. 

Emerging  issues 

Many  full-blown  issues  in  emergen- 
cy preparedness  begin  as  a sense 
of  foreboding  about  a developing 
trend. 

Often,  if  the  right  mix  of  people  can 
be  brought  together,  the  group  can 
manage  these  issues  before  they 
turn  into  problems,  for  example,  by 
initiating  a planning  process  to  deal 
with  the  issue  when  it  materializes. 

What  is  required  is  a pro-active  pos- 
ture and  a sniffing  out  of  a potential 
hazard  in  its  infancy.  What  is  then 


The  flooded  town  of  Peace  River. 
Proper  training  of  response  authori- 
ties enabled  them  to  do  a super  Job 
protecting  the  public. 


needed  is  someone  to  bring  the 
right  group  of  people  together. 

APSS  can  play  such  a role  for  emer- 
gency preparedness  training  related 
issues  in  Alberta. 

The  APSS  Training  Division  will  offer 
a series  of  three  or  four  workshops 
on  emerging  issues  each  year.  Our 
role  will  be  to  bring  together  the 
stakeholders  so  they  can  examine 
the  issue,  determine  its  scope  and 
aim  for  action-oriented  solutions. 

Topics  now  under  investigation 
include  the  need  for  ice  rescue  train- 
ing in  communities  situated  near 
water,  the  special  considerations  of 
flood  rescue,  biomedical  waste 
issues  and  the  growing  concern 
about  emergency  information 
management. 

The  first  workshops,  to  be  held  in 
October,  deal  witn  ice  rescue/cold 
water  near  drowning  and  emergen- 
cy preparedness  in  schools.  For 
details,  call  Bonnie  Shuiman  at 
451-7112  in  Edmonton. 

APSS  takes  its  show 
on  the  road 

There  is  a growing  sense  at  APSS 
that  to  really  respond  to  community 
training  needs,  we  must  offer  more 
of  our  courses  in  regional  facilities  in 
addition  to  those  offered  in 
Edmonton. 

Central  courses  offered  at  the  APSS 
Training  School  in  Edmonton  make 
up  the  core  of  a comprehensive 
emergency  preparedness  program, 
but  by  their  nature  these  courses,  if 
only  offered  in  Edmonton,  cannot 
meet  specific  regional  needs. 

Recent  pilot  projects  confirm  that 
regional  delivery  meets  community 
needs  well  and  is  an  ideal  way  to 
train  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
take  time  off  to  go  to  Edmonton  to 
attend  a course.  Furthermore,  as  a 
result  of  regional  course  delivery, 
more  Albertans,  from  a broader 
spectrum  of  backgrounds,  will 
receive  emergency  preparedness 
training. 
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A carefully  planned  mix  of  central 
and  regional  course  delivery  also 
reduces  the  costs  of  accommodat- 
ing and  feeding  students  who  must 
travel  to  the  Training  School  from 
out  of  town.  This  allows  for  cost 
efficient  growth. 

A regional  version  of  Emergency 
Planning  for  Municipalities  (see 
page  16)  has  already  been  piloted, 
and  course  adaptations  for 
Dangerous  Goods  Second 
Responder  and  Emergency  Site 
Management  are  now  underway 
(see  page  8). 

Due  to  its  current  two  and  one  half 
month  duration,  Dangerous  Goods 
Second  Responders  cannot  be  effec- 
tively accessed  province-wide 
unless  it  is  designed  and  delivered 
in  a way  that  does  not  require  com- 
munities to  send  their  fire  personnel 
to  Edmonton  for  that  length  of  time. 
There  is  general  agreement  among 
trainers  that  effective  modifications 
can  be  made  without  compromising 
the  course  standard.  An  advisory 
committee  has  been  established  and 
is  slated  to  begin  work  on  the  pro- 
ject within  the  year. 

The  Emergency  Site  Management 

course  is  a special  challenge  for 
regional  delivery.  The  focus  here  is 
not  to  incorporate  the  needs  of 
smaller  communities,  but  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  larger  ones. 
Urban  responders  make  a strong 
case  for  taking  this  course  with  their 
colleagues  to  better  duplicate  true- 
life  emergency  scenarios. 

APSS  is  embarking  on  a "Project  of 
Three",  which  will  offer  Emergency 
Site  Management  to  three  communi- 
ties per  year.  In  1992/93,  the 
course  will  be  held  in  the 
Emergency  Operations  Centres  of 
Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Fort 
McMurray,  in  June  1992, 

September  1992  and  February 
1 993  respectively. 

Emergency  pre- 
paredness training: 
towards  a nationcH 
strategy 

A challenge  currently  facing  provin- 
cial, territorial  and  federal  govern- 
ments is  to  meet  the  growing  emer- 
gency preparedness  training  needs 
of  their  constituents. 

At  a meeting  in  Barrhead,  Alberta  in 
September  1990,  the  provincial  min- 


isters responsible  for  emergency 
preparedness  heard  an  interim 
report  of  the  Federal-Provincial 
Task  Force  on  Training  and 
Education.  The  ministers  agreed 
with  the  main  thrusts  of  the  report. 

The  report  states  that  "training  and 
education  is  an  effective  way  of 
improving  the  level  of  readiness  for 
emergencies"V  However,  current 
capacity  is  meeting  only  10  per  cent 
of  essential  training  needs. 
Improvement  in  the  level  of  training 
will  require: 

• expanding  the  current  training 
programs 

• assigning  responsibility  in  a ratio- 
nal manner  to  the  federal,  provin- 
cial and  territorial  governments; 

• employing  innovations  in  delivery 
options 

In  June  1991,  the  Task  Force  report 
was  reviewed  and  endorsed  at  a 
federal-provincial  conference  held  in 
Regina  for  senior  officials  responsi- 
ble for  emergency  preparedness. 

Alberta  essentially  endorses  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force 
and  expects  to  be  involved,  along 
with  all  the  other  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories, in  arriving  at  comprehen- 
sive national  training  standards. 
Included  in  this  process  would  be 
shared  test  question  banking  and 
course  design.  An  implementation 
process  for  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations is  expected  to  be  estab- 
lished soon. 

In  order  for  the  implementation 
phase  to  begin,  approval  in  principle 
by  provincial  ministers  is  now 
required. 


This  national  strategy  would  require 
provinces  to  deliver  the  basic 
courses  that  are  currently  offered  at 
the  Canadian  Emergency 
Preparedness  College  in  Arnprior, 
Ontario.  The  College  would  phase 
out  its  delivery  of  basic  courses  and 
concentrate  instead  on  advanced 
and  specialty  courses. 

Alberta  is  already  offering  several  of 
these  courses,  including  Emergency 
Site  Management,  the  Disaster 
Health  Planning  and  Disaster  Social 
Services  seminars.  Emergency 
Planning  for  Municipalities  (equiva- 
lent to  the  College's  Plans  and 
Operations  - Peace  course). 
Casualty  Simulation,  and  the 
Emergency  Public  Information 
Officers  course. 

APSS  will  soon  begin  developing  the 
capacity  to  deliver  the  Exercise 
Design  and  Emergency  Operations 
courses.  APSS  will  also  help  meet 
the  emergency  training  needs  of 
mayors,  reeves  and  elected  officials 
in  existing  shared  activities  with 
other  institutions. 

The  challenge  for  provinces  will  be 
to  improve  their  ability  to  meet  local 
community  needs  while  participating 
in  a national  emergency  prepared- 
ness program.  Alberta  is  convinced 
that  the  local  community  needs  can 
be  enhanced  by  working  together 
with  other  provinces  and  territories 
as  well  as  the  federal  government. 

’ Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Training  and  Education,  1991. 
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Preparing  for 
change 

R.H.C.  Gamble 
Director  of  Training 
Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada 

An  approved  national  strategy  for 
emergency  preparedness  and 
response  training  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  Canadian  Emergency 
Preparedness  College  in  Arnprior, 
Ontario. 

The  College  has  been  working  with 
members  of  the  Federal/Provincial 
Training  Conference  in  order  to 


determine  a more  accurate 
requirement  for  the  training  best 
suited  to  organizations  involved  in 
emergencies. 

Preliminary  findings  have  shown 
that  certain  training  can  be  con- 
ducted quite  adequately  at  local 
levels  while  some  more  specialized 
training  is  better  suited  to  central- 
ized facilities. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  a suc- 
cessful national  training  program 
will  be  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  standards.  The 
College  sees  a shift  in  emphasis 
being  placed  on  its  current  role 
when  the  new  training  strategy  is 
implemented. 


Training  as  the  world  changes 


by  R.H.  Scott 

Manager,  Training  Delivery 

"Tomorrow's  inevitable  changes  are 
today's  inescapable  challenges"  is  a 
simple  phrase,  but  one  that  has  sig- 
nificant meaning  in  the  training 
world.  Changes  may  be  thrust 
upon  us  as  a result  of  sudden  tech- 
nological advances  or  may  evolve 
slowly  according  to  the  constant 
demands  and  needs  of  society. 

Change  is  an  ongoing  process  at  the 
APSS  Training  School,  and  can  best 
be  illustrated  through  a description 
of  the  following  two  training 
projects: 

Planning  for  change 

Technological  advances  in  the  field 
of  ice  rescue  and  cold  water  near- 
drowning have  been  miraculous 
within  the  last  decade. 

Implementing  action  to  benefit  from 
these  advances  is  not  easy,  but 
through  information  sharing,  the 
challenge  can  be  met. 

Bert  Reed,  the  APSS  Training  Officer 
profiled  on  page  7,  demonstrated  a 
keen  interest  in  this  area  and  gath- 
ered significant  information.  An  in- 
house  brainstorming  session  fol- 
lowed in  which  we  identified  several 
concerns: 

• are  Albertans  aware  of  the 
advances  in  this  area? 

• are  they  prepared  to  use  this 
knowledge? 

• how  can  APSS,  in  keeping  with  its 
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mandate  and  resources,  assist  those 
Albertans  needing  help  in  this  area? 

To  address  these  concerns,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  developed: 

• APSS  would  enhance  its  expertise 
in  this  area  by  sending  Bert  Reed  on 
an  ice  rescue  instructors  course 
(which  included  information  on  cold 
water  near-drowning). 

• APSS  District  Officers  would  then 
be  briefed  on  the  subject  and  asked 
for  their  input. 

• A questionnaire  would  be 
designed  to  enable  the  District 
Officers  to  assess  the  current  status 
and  needs  of  their  districts. 

• APSS  will  conduct  a one-day 
workshop  on  the  subject  later  this 
year.  This  would  be  part  of  the 
Emerging  Issues  in  Emergency 
Preparedness  referred  to  on 
page  4. 

• Depending  on  the  results  of  the 
preliminary  work,  APSS  would  then 
determine  how  it  could  best  serve 
Albertans  in  this  aspect  of  emergen- 
cy planning  and  response. 

The  plan  is  now  well  underway. 

Bert  Reed  has  taken  the  course  and 
is  registered  as  a qualified  instruc- 
tor. The  District  Officers  have  been 
briefed  on  this  subject,  and  are  cur- 
rently conducting  needs  assess- 
ments within  their  districts. 

While  this  process  may  not  accom- 
modate the  need  for  rapid  change, 
the  long-term  results  of  change 
show  that  this  process  is  very 
effective. 
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Working  together 

The  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods  (TDG)  legislation  has  placed 
very  specific  responsibilities  on  all 
parties  involved  and  has  provided 
further  challenges  for  the  APSS 
Training  Division.  Although  the 
major  thrust  of  TDG  legislation  is  to 
protect  people,  property  and  the 
environment  in  a preventative  man- 
ner, it  also  provides  response  infor- 
mation that  was  previously  not 
available. 

It  is  essential  that  personnel  from  all 
services  respond  to  a dangerous 
goods  incident  in  a systematic,  com- 
patible and  professional  manner. 
APSS  had  initially  provided  TDG 
awareness  seminars  to  familiarize 
Albertans  with  the  TDG  program. 
This  served  its  purpose  well,  but 
more  specific  emergency  response 
capabilities  pertaining  to  dangerous 
goods  became  apparent. 

APSS  subsequently  developed  the 
Dangerous  Goods  Identification 
Seminar,  which  provides  partici- 
pants with  the  capability  to  identify 
dangerous  goods  and  assess  their 
inherent  risks.  The  task  now  facing 
us  is  to  provide  hands-on  first 
responder  training  so  that  all  parties 
can  jointly  obtain  and  practise  skills 
in  this  area. 

In  responding  to  this  need,  APSS  is 
working  with  other  public  sector 
agencies  such  as  the  Alberta  Fire 
Training  School  and  industry  to 
develop  a course  that  will  meet  a 
recognized  standard.  Using  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
Standard  (NFPA)  472  as  a minimum 
guideline,  APSS  has  scheduled  the 
pilot  delivery  of  this  course  in 
November  1 992. 

This  project  emphasizes  the  need  to 
work  together.  APSS  has  the  luxury 
of  working  with  a complete  cross- 
section  ot  agencies  within  the  emer- 
gency response  community,  which 
allows  for  a wealth  of  knowledge  to 
be  shared  by  all  participants.  This 
means  that  the  wheel  does  not  have 
to  be  reinvented  and  that  agencies 
can  co-develop  and  deliver  training 
to  maximize  quality  of  instruction 
and  best  utilize  their  resources. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that 
training  is  a living  entity  that  needs 
to  grow  and  adapt  to  its  ever-chang- 
ing environment.  The  challenge  is 
ours! 
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Portrait  of  a rescue  instructor 


by  Bonnie  Shulman 

Meet  Bert  Reed,  the  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  Training  Officer 
responsible  for  rescue  instruction. 
Bert  has  become  a popular  figure 
among  disaster  specialists  in  the 
province  from  his  regular  visits 
around  Alberta  to  deliver  the  APSS 
Basic  Rescue  course. 

There  is  no  governing  body  which 
ensures  consistent  standards  in  res- 
cue teaching.  To  keep  up  to  date 
with  the  latest  methodology,  Bert 
attends  rescue  seminars  across  the 
continent  and  assimilates  critical 
new  information  into  the  APSS 
rescue  courses. 

Bert's  first  exposure  to  structural 
rescue  took  place  back  in  the  1950s 
and  60s,  when  he  was  a member  of 
a Canadian  Army  infantry  battalion. 
At  that  time,  military  units  were 
responsible  to  provide  aid  to  the 
civilian  population  after  a nuclear 
attack. 

In  many  of  the  major  military  camps, 
mock  villages  were  constructed  to 
train  troops  in  the  skills  required  to 
enable  whole  military  formations  to 
respond  to  a national  war  emergen- 
cy. A military  unit  had  the  time, 
manpower  and  resources  to  com- 
plete any  mission  to  which  it  was 
assigned.  With  its  discipline  and 
command  structure,  a military  unit 
rescue  team  was  able  to  carry  out 
structural  rescues  quickly  and  profi- 
ciently. 

Today,  emphasis  is  focussed  on 
peacetime  disaster  management, 
which  is  the  prime  responsibility  of 
the  province  and  its  municipalities. 
While  the  military  may  still  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  a grave  situation, 
communities  manage  local  disasters 
on  their  own,  with  help  from  their 
mutual  aid  partners. 

APSS  has  a first  rate  training  facility 
to  train  people  to  handle  today's 
rescue  challenges.  Bert  plays  a key 
role  in  making  sure  the  facility  stays 
up  to  date  with  the  latest  rescue 
methods  and  procedures.  He  stays 
on  top  of  his  field  through  extensive 
networking. 

"All  of  APSS'  instruction  expertise  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  sharing 
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of  information  between  ourselves 
and  the  Alberta  Fire  Training  School, 
Alberta  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety,  mine  rescue  teams,  and  the 
many  other  organizations  involved 
in  industrial  rescue,"  says  Bert.  He 
supplements  his  data  collection  by 
reading  the  latest  books  on  struc- 
tural rescue,  surveying  new  rescue 
equipment  and  attending  special 
training  courses  when  he  can. 

Students  who  excel  in  the  Basic 
Rescue  course  are  invited  to  hone 
their  skills  in  the  Rescue  Leaders 
course,  delivered  in  the  rescue  facili- 
ty of  the  APSS  Training  School. 

In  the  Rescue  Leaders  class,  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  rescue  parties 
of  eight.  Each  group  works  as  a 
team,  drawing  on  individual  exper- 
tise to  perform  safe  and  effective 
search  and  rescue.  A team  member 
may  be  required  to  descend  two 
floors  via  pulleys  inside  a confined 
space;  one  may  have  to  swoop 
down  the  exterior  of  the  gym  via 
Telpher  line.  Together,  the  team  will 
bundle  and  transport  casualties, 
shore  up  collapsing  structures  and 
perform  a wide  range  of  rescue 
techniques. 

The  team  has  an  abundance  of  tools 
to  work  with:  ropes,  lifting  devices, 
pulley  systems,  flood  lamps,  ham- 
mers, saws  and  drills,  and  air  bags 
that  can  lift  over  40,000  pounds. 


In  the  field  of  structural  rescue, 
keeping  abreast  of  progress  in  res- 
cue technology  and  methodology  is 
essential.  "We  should  never  feel 
complacent  about  how  good  we 
are,"  says  Bert,  "but  always  strive 
to  improve  in  every  area  possible." 

A new  component  of  the  Rescue 
Leaders  course  is  the  helicopter 
evacuation  of  critically  injured  acci- 
dent victims  who  require  advanced 
medical  aid.  A representative  of  the 
Alberta  Shock  Trauma  Air  Rescue 
Society  (STARS)  visits  the  course  to 
lecture  on  theory,  preparation  of  a 
landing  zone,  safety  procedures  in 
the  landing  zone,  hand  signals,  load- 
ing of  a casualty,  and  the  safe  dis- 
patch of  the  helicopter  once  the 
loading  of  casualties  is  complete. 

Since  many  of  Bert's  students  have 
no  prior  knowledge  of  rescue  work, 
he  is  painstakingly  patient  when 
explaining  even  the  most  complicat- 
ed techniques.  But  he  becomes 
uneasy  when  those  who  are  grate- 
ful for  his  expertise  label  him  an 
expert. 

"I'm  always  concerned  about  apply- 
ing that  word  to  myself,"  he  says, 
"because  I'll  always  meet  somebody 
who  knows  something  that  I don't. 

If  I were  an  expert  I would  know  it 
all,  but  you  can  never  know  it  all." 
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Emergency  preparedness  training  across  Canada 


Ontario 

Emergency  Planning  Ontario  (EPO) 
has  recently  become  involved  in 
assisting  First  Nation  communities 
with  emergency  preparedness. 

Training  for  First  Nations  coincides 
with  EPO's  current  initiative  to  pro- 
vide the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Response  course  to  municipalities 
throughout  Ontario.  This  is  a three- 
day  course  which  meets  the  nation- 
al standards  of  the  Plans  and 
Operations  Peace  course  offered  at 
the  Canadian  Emergency 
Preparedness  College.  By  the  end 
of  1992,  15  courses,  including 
three  specifically  for  First  Nations, 
will  yield  450  individuals  trained  in 
the  fundamentals  of  emergency 
planning. 


Research  and  development  for 
advanced  courses  in  exercise 
design  and  emergency  site  manage- 
ment is  currently  underway.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  courses  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  in  early  1993. 

British  Columbia 

Emergency  preparedness  training  is 
provided  through  the  Provincial 
Emergency  Program  (PEP)  Academy 
Justice  Institute  and  through  local 
zone  offices.  PEP  supports  regional 
conferences  and  training  sessions 
for  communities  and  volunteers. 
Each  zone  meets  at  least  annually 
with  community  representatives  to 
share  information  and  discuss  emer- 
gency measures  issues. 

Volunteers  and  municipal  officials 


are  funded  to  attend  core  courses, 
while  specialized  courses  are 
offered  on  a fee  for  service  basis. 

In  addition,  when  possible,  courses 
are  developed  for  groups  and 
course  costs  are  recovered  from 
requesting  agencies  on  a cost  plus 
basis. 

Training  manuals  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  a strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  training  the  trainer  as  well 
as  on  distance  education. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Services,  the  PEP 
Academy  provides  training  to  emer- 
gency social  service  volunteers,  in 
areas  such  as  reception  centre  man- 
agement and  volunteer  services. 


Curriculum  development  demands  wide 
participation 


by  Ron  Kuban 

Manager,  Training  Research  and 
Development 

The  Training  School  of  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  (APSS)  has  a 
unique  curriculum  comprised  of 
courses  in  emergency  prepared- 
ness, disaster  response,  rescue 
operations,  and  the  transportation 
of  dangerous  goods. 

The  Training  School  is  dedicated  to 
enhancing  and  upgrading  its  pro- 
grams. During  the  last  two  years, 
nearly  all  of  its  courses  have  been 
significantly  revised,  and  new 
courses  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum.  Course  development  is 
an  ongoing  project,  as  many  new 
initiatives  are  being  planned. 

The  ultimate  intent  of  these  redesign 
and  developmental  efforts  is  to 
establish  a curriculum  which  reflects 
the  most  current  knowledge  about 
the  subjects  covered  and  which 
meets  the  needs  of  practitioners.  To 
that  end,  the  developers  of  courses 
and  programs  have  asked  for  input 
from  experts  in  the  field. 

A prime  example  of  course  revision 
is  the  new  Rescue  Leaders  course, 
which  now  includes  the  use  of  air 
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bags,  search  dogs,  revised  knots 
and  helicopter  evacuation. 

Another  example  is  the  Dangerous 
Goods  Inspector's  package,  the 
content  and  format  of  which  has 
been  overhauled. 

The  Training  School  has  developed 
an  Emergency  Site  Managers  course 
which  can  be  delivered  in  major 
centres,  and  a Dangerous  Goods 
Incident  Response  seminar  to  be 
delivered  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  In  addition,  numerous  brief 
workshops  and  presentations  have 
been  developed  for  delivery 
throughout  the  province. 

Course  development  will  continue 
to  be  a focus  of  Training  School 
staff.  Major  courses  currently  on 
the  drafting  table  include  Emergency 
Operation  Centre  and  Exercise 
Design. 

Current  course  redesign  initiatives 
are  being  conducted  jointly  with 
agencies  such  as  the  Alberta  and 
Edmonton  Fire  Training  Schools,  and 
the  disaster  response  agencies  in 
Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Fort 
McMurray. 

For  course  development,  APSS  also 
draws  on  the  expertise  of  Directors 


of  Disaster  Services  and  their  staffs, 
firefighters,  constables,  dangerous 
goods  inspectors,  rescuers,  safety 
experts,  occupational  health  and 
safety  consultants,  educators  and 
audio-visual  specialists.  Liaison  is 
maintained  with  the  Canadian 
Emergency  Preparedness  College 
and  the  B.C.  Justice  Institute. 

This  consultation  process  will  con- 
tinue and  may  even  be  strength- 
ened with  upcoming  initiatives. 

Each  course  brings  with  it  greater 
demands  for  clarity,  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness and  links  to  the  evolving 
curriculum. 

The  challenge  of  creating  programs 
which  will  help  our  communities  to 
prepare  for  and  respond  to  disas- 
ters calls  for  a team  effort.  The  staff 
of  APSS  looks  forward  to  interacting 
with  other  agencies  whose  contribu- 
tions might  enhance  our  program. 
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A different  kind  of  Sunday  school 


by  Michelle  Limoges 

Sunday  is  a special  day  for  an  elite 
squad  of  students  studying  to 
become  heroes. 

The  eager  crew  panting  and  pawing 
their  Sundays  away  at  the  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  Training 
School  are  the  canine  members  of 
the  Search  and  Rescue  Dog 
Association  of  Alberta  (SARDAA),  a 
volunteer,  non-profit  organization. 
The  German  Shepherd  pair,  the  two 
Belgian  Sheepdogs,  the  Boxer  and 
the  Doberman  Pinscher  train  along- 
side a number  of  junior  students 
who  are  still  learning  the  basics  of 
how  to  be  "man's  best  friend"  in 
times  of  need. 

Also  at  school  early  Sunday  morn- 
ings are  the  dogs'  devoted  team- 
mates, their  handlers,  who  come  to 
SARDAA  from  all  walks  of  life  but 
are  united  by  many  years  of  dog 
training  experience,  dedication  to 
SARDAA's  goals  and  the  motivation 
to  train  year  'round. 

Dogs  and  handlers  train  in  two  main 
areas:  disaster  rubble  search  and 
wilderness  search.  The  dogs  must 
learn  a wide  variety  of  obedience 
commands,  agility  techniques  and 
area  searching  skills  to  find  articles 
and  people. 

Six  dog  handlers  are  currently  on 
SARDAA's  active  roster.  They  are 
assisted  by  support  personnel  who 
help  train  in  areas  such  as  radio 
communications,  video  taping  and 
rappel  (using  ropes  to  climb  down 
the  side  of  buildings  or  cliffs). 

SARDAA's  services  are  available 
free  of  charge  to  any  police,  fire  or 
official  rescue  team  that  needs  help 
locating  victims  of  building  collapse 
caused,  for  example,  by  earth- 
quake, flood,  fire  or  tornado.  At  the 
request  of  the  RCMP  or  in  some 
cases,  provincial  park  officials,  SAR- 
DAA units  are  also  available  to  per- 
form wilderness  search  and  rescue 
duties. 

For  the  dog  units  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful, they  must  reach  the  site 
within  the  first  1 2 hours.  Success 
rates  drop  after  72  hours  as  human 
scent  becomes  harder  to  trace. 

Dog  teams  are  effective  during  the 
day  or  night,  in  most  kinds  of 
weather  and  particularly  in  situa- 
tions where  human  sight  is  limited, 
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such  as  in  the  dark,  in  dense 
woods,  in  heavy  brush  or  debris. 
With  some  200  million  olfactory 
cells  (compared  to  a human's  8 mil- 
lion), dogs  can  detect  the  micro- 
scopic particles  which  make  up 
human  scent  far  more  efficiently 
than  human  searchers  ever  could. 

Potential  SARDAA  dogs  must  be 
trainable,  agile,  and  able  to  get  along 
with  other  dogs  and  people. 
Handlers  require  team  spirit  and  a 
love  of  working  with  dogs  in  the 
great  outdoors,  no  matter  how  mis- 
erable the  weather.  Proficiency  in 
land  navigation,  map  and  compass 
reading,  radio  communications, 
wilderness  survival,  basic  rescue, 
human  and  canine  First  Aid,  Critical 
Incident  Stress  training,  scent  theo- 
ry and  rappel  techniques  are  also 
essential. 

Dogs  have  been  used  in  search  and 
rescue  efforts  since  World  War  I.  In 
recent  years,  search  dogs  have 
earned  worldwide  recognition  for 
their  excellent  work  finding  victims 
of  earthquakes  in  San  Francisco, 
Mexico  City,  Armenia  and  most 
recently  in  Turkey. 

(Editor's  note:  Michelle  Limoges  is 
the  owner  and  trainer  of  a rescue 
dog,  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
SARDAA.  Readers  may  contact 
SARDAA  at  (403)  437-3129 
or  in  writing  at  7120  91  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  Canada 
T6E  2Z7.) 


"I  found  someone!" 

An  enthusiastic  student  rehearses 
rescue  procedures  at  the  APSS 
Training  Schooi. 
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Viewpoint 


Integrated  safety  training  policies 
are  long  overdue 


Canada's 
future  prosperity 
and  competitive 
ability  is  explicitly 
linked  to  ensuring 
that  our  workplace 
environment  is  safe 
and  healthy. 
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by  Maureen  C.  Shaw 
Chairman,  Council  of  Governors 
Canadian  Centre  for 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
(CCOHS) 

I am  pleased  to  share  some 
thoughts  on  worker  training  with 
the  readers  of  Insight.  In  the  space 
available  it  is  not  possible  to  get  into 
specifics  of  programs,  so  I will  focus 
on  conceptual  needs  and  suggest 
broad  strategies.  Much  of  what  I 
have  to  say,  you  have  probably 
heard  before,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a need  for  reinforcement  of  some 
basic  propositions. 

In  the  December  1991  issue  of 
At  the  Centre,  the  CCOHS  publica- 
tion, I stated  that: 

"The  need  for  quality  training  and 
education  of  workers  is  a national 
imperative.  This  has  been  articulat- 
ed time  and  again  by  governments, 
employers,  employees,  economic 
think  tanks  and  others.  Canada's 
future  prosperity  and  competitive 
ability  is  explicitly  linked  to  ensuring 
that  our  workplace  environment  is 
safe  and  healthy.  Acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  all  workers  (I 
include  management  here)  are 
appropriately  trained  through  thor- 
oughly integrated  programs  and 
policies  is  long  overdue. 

Developing  an  awareness  of  safety 
as  an  interlinked  issue  by  decision- 
makers within  governments  and 
industry  is  a priority  education 
area." 

Enlightened  organizations  have  rec- 
ognized that  safety  training  is  not  an 
"add-on"  but  integral  to  ensuring 
that  the  internal  plant  operations  are 
safe  with  zero  or  minimal  impact  on 
the  community  environment. 

Underpinning  this  proposition  are 
several  needs. 

1 . Education  and  awareness  of 
senior  managers. 

2.  Partnerships;  consensus 
between  business,  labour,  gov- 
ernments (interdepartmental)  and 
non-government  organizations. 
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3.  A shift  in  public  awareness  and 
attitudes  towards  risk,  beginning 
with  kids  while  they  are  still  in 
school  before  they  take  that  first 
job. 

4.  A release  of  the  parochial 
stranglehold  still  being  coveted 
by  many  organizations  and  a 
shift  to  real  sharing;  coalesced 
national  strategies  and 
approaches. 

5.  The  cooperative  development  of 
solutions-oriented  information 
systems  to  empower  individuals. 

As  I stated  in  a presentation  at 
Labour  Canada's  National 
Conference,  Workplace  Safety  and 
Health:  The  21st  Century,  held  in 
March  1991 : these  longer-term  poli- 
cies and  strategies  will  lead  to  less 
government  intervention  and 
greater  efficiency,  resulting  in  more 
competitive  positions  for  industry 
and  improved  management  labour 
relations. 

Sound  like  a dream?  Well,  it  is  a 
vision  for  the  future.  I believe  that 
we  must  have  a vision  - without  it, 
we  will  continue  to  work  in  an  ad- 
hoc  manner. 

This  vision  is  shared  by  others  in 
government  and  industry  and  is 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  coali- 
tions and  synergistic  approaches 
which  need  to  be  supported  by  all. 
Some  examples  are  the  Major 
Industrial  Accidents  Council  of 
Canada  (MIACC)  and  CCOHS  at  the 
national  level,  and  partnerships  with 
a number  of  provincial  government 
departments,  including  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services,  Alberta 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  the 
Worker's  Compensation  Board  and 
Alberta  Education. 

These  seeds  need  to  be  fertilized 
and  nurtured  so  that  the  future 
result  will  be  long-term  and  effective 
in  enhancing  the  safety  of  workers 
and  environments  within  and  out- 
side the  plant. 
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Search  and  rescue  training: 
an  arduous  experience 


by  Monica  Ahlstrom 
Rocky  Mountain  House 

A search  is  an  emergency.  The  best 
response  to  an  emergency  is  from 
people  who  are  well  trained. 

About  a year  ago,  a group  from 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  Alberta, 
recognized  the  need  for  a trained 
group  of  search  and  rescuers  in  the 
area.  In  past  years,  between  16 
and  24  searches  a year  were  car- 
ried out  in  the  area  west  of  Rocky 
Mountain  House  with  the  help  of 
volunteers  who  were  untrained. 

With  the  cooperation  of  a number 
of  organizations,  including  the 
RCMP,  Rocky  Mountain  House  now 
has  the  largest  trained  Ground 
Search  and  Rescue  (GSAR)  group 
in  Alberta,  with  70  volunteers  (see 
box,  bottom  right). 

Training  is  extremely  intensive  and 
covers  a number  of  topics  includ- 
ing: search  theories  and  strategies, 
search  equipment,  use  of  map  and 
compass,  wilderness  first  aid,  nutri- 
tion and  hypothermia,  use  of  dogs, 
helicopter  use  and  safety,  psycho- 
logical effects  and  prevention 
training. 

Searchers  are  first  instructed  in  the 
basic  strategies  and  theories.  A 
general  search  strategy  can  be 
applied  to  most  wilderness  situa- 
tions. The  strategy  is  broken  down 
and  taught  in  four  major  segments: 


the  Preliminary  Mode,  the 
Confinement  Mode,  the  Detection 
Mode  and  the  Tracking  Mode. 

Under  the  Preliminary  Mode,  volun- 
teers learn  that  a search  must  be 
responded  to  immediately. 

Although  team  members  are  not 
generally  involved  in  the  actual 
design  of  the  search  plan,  they  will 
be  responsible  for  gathering  and 
organizing  their  own  resources,  reg- 
istering with  search  base,  and  taking 
down  the  appropriate  information  if 
they  are  the  first  upon  the  scene. 
Police  services  formulate  the  search 
plan  because  they  are  responsible 
for  all  GSAR  incidents  within  their 
jurisdictions,  except  in  National 
Parks,  where  the  Canadian  Parks 
Service  is  responsible. 

The  bulk  of  search  strategy  training 
is  in  the  areas  of  confinement  and 
detection.  These  are  the  areas 
where  team  members  are  most 
involved. 

The  idea  behind  confinement  is  sim- 
ple: trap  the  person  inside  of  a 
known  area  until  the  area  can  be 
searched  or  the  lost  person  walks 
out  and  is  picked  up  by  a ground 
search  team. 

GSAR  members  are  versed  in  a vari- 
ety of  confinement  methods  includ- 
ing trailblocks,  roadblocks,  look- 
outs, camp-ins,  track  traps  and  the 
segmentation  of  an  area  through  the 
use  of  string  lines. 
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A wintertime  exercise.  Students  iearn 
a variety  of  criticai  skiils,  from  the 
care  and  prevention  of  hypothermia  to 
understanding  the  different  types  of 
iost  person  behaviour. 
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Detection,  or  the  deliberate  attempt 
to  find  the  lost  person  or  clues,  is 
where  volunteer  manpower  is  most 
used  and  where  training  is  focused. 


Team  members  learn  about  the  three 
categories  of  detection.  A Type  1 
search  is  a quick  informal 
check  of  the  most  likely 
areas.  This  is  also  known 


as  reconnaissance  or 
hasty  searching.  Type  II  is 
a fast  systematic  check  of 
larger  areas  using  sweep 
methods.  The  Type  111 
search  is  a slower,  highly 
systematic  search  of 
smaller  areas. 


Emphasis  is  placed  on 
training  the  searcher  not 
just  to  look  for  the  per- 
son, but  for  clues  as  well. 


Knowing  how  to  read  a map  and  com- 
pass and  how  to  find  their  bearings  wiii 
keep  searchers  from  becoming  lost. 
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Searching  for  clues  is  not  a skill  that 
comes  naturally.  It  must  be  taught. 

Rescuers  are  also  trained  in  the 
basics  of  gear,  clothing  and  surviv- 
ing alone  in  bad  conditions. 

One  of  the  key  differences  between 
a trained  searcher  and  one  who  is 
not  is  mental  attitude.  Trained 
searchers  approach  their  work  with 
a much  more  deliberate  and  aggres- 
sive attitude,  as  well  as  the  determi- 
nation that  stems  from  confidence  in 
their  tried  and  tested  ability  to  meet 
a challenge. 

Editor's  note:  /ns/ght  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  other  similar 
volunteer  emergency  teams,  as  our 
December  edition  will  be  dedicated 
to  emergency  volunteers.  Call  the 
Editor  at  (403)  451-7112  in 
Edmonton  or  send  a fax  to  (403) 
451-7199. 


Ground  Search  and  Rescue 
(GSAR)  is  the  detection, 
response  and  rescue  of  persons 
lost  or  in  distress  in  incidents 
other  than  air  accidents.  GSAR 
normally  refers  to  searches  on 
lakes,  waterways  and  wilderness 
regions,  but  may  also  apply  to 
searches  conducted  in  wooded 
and  urban  areas. 

Most  full-time  and  many  volun- 
teer fire  departments  in  Alberta 
have  personnel  trained  in  search 
and  rescue  procedures  for  struc- 
tures and  situations  in  urban  set- 
tings. Many  firefighters  are  also 
trained  in  extrication  and  rescue 
procedures  for  vehicle  accidents. 
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A guide  for  home  study 


Course  instruction  is  most  effective 
when  accompanied  by  follow-up 
study  on  the  student's  own  initia- 
tive. A wide  range  of  materials  is 
available  to  make  home  learning  not 
only  a high  quality  activity,  but 
enjoyable  as  well. 

Two  of  the  latest  and  most  informa- 
tive texts  are  reviewed  for  Insight 
by  Jim  Hoffman,  Emergency 
Preparedness  Canada's  Regional 
Director  for  Alberta  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  Bert 
Reed,  APSS  Training  Officer. 


Title:  Emergency  Management: 
Principles  and  Practices  for 
Local  Government. 

368  pages,  1991 
Editors:  Drabek,  Thomas  E.  et  al. 
Publisher:  International  City 
Management  Association,  777  N. 

Capital  St.,  Suite  500  NE,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002 
Cost:  $35.95  (US) 

APSS  library  call  number:  HV  551.3 
.E44  1991  MAIN  LIBRARY 

In  1983,  the  American  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  and  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Administration  decided  on  the  need 
for  a comprehensive  emergency 
preparedness  text.  This  is  it. 

A recommended  reference  for  pub- 


lic or  private  corporate  managers 
and  emergency  preparedness  offi- 
cials, this  book  is  the  first  contem- 
porary primer  on  the  topic. 

Though  much  of  the  terminology  is 
based  on  extensive  US  standard 
definitions  used  by  FEMA,  only  two 
chapters  are  purely  of  US  applica- 
tion. A frequent  Canadian  slant  is 
provided  by  disaster  scholar 
Professor  joe  Scanlon  of  the 
Carleton  University  School  of 
journalism. 

This  professional  and  educational 
reference  tool  presents  the  material 
in  a highly  descriptive  manner.  For 
example,  the  section  on  types  of 
emergency  management  organiza- 
tions and  the  limitations  of  military 
organizations'  mode!  for  disaster 
arrangement  demystifies  a hotly 
debated  topic. 

From  a how-to  guide  to  response 
management  to  an  examination  of 
public  policy  - this  reference  work 
covers  it  all. 

Now  ...  where  is  the  Canadian  ver- 
sion? 

Jim  Hoffman 

Title:  Basic  Rescue  and 
Emergency  Care 

Editor:  Robert  A.  Worsing  Jr.,  MD,  1990 

Publisher:  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons,  222  S.  Prospect 


Ave.,  Park  Ridge,  IL  60068. 

Tel.:  1-800-626-6726 
ISBN  0892030402 
Cost:$  19.75  (US) 

APSS  library  call  number:  RA  975.5  .E5 
B37  1990,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

This  absorbing  and  colourful  book 
will  be  a valuable  resource  guide  for 
a wide  variety  of  emergency 
response  groups.  It  includes  chap- 
ters on  fire  and  water  hazards, 
urban  and  rural  rescue,  medical 
care  during  rescue  and  patient  evac- 
uation. Suggested  titles  for  addition- 
al reading  are  listed  in  footnotes. 

Each  chapter  provides  concise,  well 
structured  and  straightforward 
instructions  and  helpful  hints.  The 
text  is  punctuated  by  gripping  illus- 
trations and  useful  diagrams. 
Superbly  written  and  edited,  the  text 
is  a thorough  introduction  for  new- 
comers to  the  field  and  an  indis- 
pensable reference  too!  that  even 
seasoned  emergency  response  vet- 
erans will  appreciate. 

To  enhance  standardization  of  termi- 
nology in  rescue  work,  the  book 
defines  ail  technical  terms  and 
includes  a glossary  at  the  back. 

Bert  Reed 


A catalogue  of  emergency  training  material 


The  Calgary-based  Petroleum 
Industry  Training  Service  (P.l.T.S.)  is 
a non-profit  training  organization 
directed  by  senior  representatives 
from  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
organization's  objectives  include  the 
identification  of  industry  training 
needs  and  development  of  training 
programs  that  are  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  industry  and  vari- 
ous regulatory  agencies. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  P.l.T.S.'  funding 
comes  from  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services  related  to  training. 

P.l.T.S.'  training  programs  include 
courses  in  engineering,  production, 
drilling,  safety,  environment  and 
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management.  In-house  training  can 
also  be  arranged  through  P.l.T.S. 

In  addition  to  offering  training  pro- 
grams in  their  Calgary  and  Nisku 
facilities,  P.l.T.S.  conducts  courses 
in  international  locations  including 
Russia  and  Malta.  The  organiza- 
tion's Nisku  training  facility  contains 
advanced  technological  equipment 
such  as  a drilling  rig,  a service  rig 
and  well  control  centre. 

P.l.T.S.  offers  a video  lending  ser- 
vice to  companies  and  institutions. 
A catalogue  listing  of  a wide  variety 
of  audio-visual  material  for  short- 
term loan  is  available  upon  request 
to  the  P.l.T.S.  head  office  in  Calgary. 


Subjects  include  videos  on  danger- 
ous goods  classification  and  regula- 
tions and  other  safety  related  top- 
ics. 

P.l.T.S.  also  offers  an  index  of 
research  papers  presented  at  the 
Canadian  Gas  Processors  Suppliers 
Association  (CGPSA)  quarterly 
meetings.  Most  papers  discuss  gas 
processing  subjects  but  some  are 
safety  related,  including  several  on 
transportation  of  dangerous  goods. 

Both  catalogs  are  available  by  phon- 
ing (403)  250-9606,  or  by  writing 
to:  Petroleum  Industry  Training 
Service,  Bay  13,  2115-27  Avenue 
N.E.,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2E  7E4. 
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A January 
journey  up 
north 

Through  an  agreement  with  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development,  APSS 
delivers  its  programs  to  Indian 
Bands  in  Alberta. 

Northern  Alberta  is  no  place  to  visit 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  but  a three- 
man  crew  from  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services  did  just  that  earlier  this 
year. 

Russ  Kowtun,  APSS  District  Officer 
for  the  region,  John  Piche,  District 
Officer  for  Indian  Bands,  and  Bert 
Reed,  Training  Officer,  headed  700 
km  north  of  Edmonton  on  an  ice 
road  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca,  to 
deliver  the  Basic  Rescue  course. 

John  served  a liaison  role  with  the 
Indian  Band,  Bert  provided  the 
instruction,  and  Russ  handled  logis- 
tics and  videotaping  duties. 

Of  the  thirty  students  who  complet- 
ed the  8-hour  course,  about  half 
were  fire  personnel  and  the  remain- 
der included  the  community 
Director  of  Disaster  Services,  staff 
from  a senior  citizen's  home,  parks 
personnel,  secretaries,  schoolteach- 
ers and  their  students. 

"The  trip  was  well  worthwhile," 
commented  Bert  Reed  upon  his 
return.  "The  students  were  very 
enthusiastic.  They  all  completed  the 
course  and  demonstrated  a high 
skill  level." 

The  community  was  presented  with 
a rescue  kit  worth  approximately 
$4,000  following  completion  of  the 
course.  The  hamlet  already  has  a 
rescue  leader  in  Fire  Chief  Tommy 
Clark,  who  has  completed  the  more 
advanced  Rescue  Leaders  course  at 
APSS,  so  Fort  Chipewyan  is  well 
prepared  for  any  rescue  situation. 

"The  community  is  in  good  shape," 
remarks  John  Piche.  "All  it  needs 
now  is  periodic  refresher  training  in 
rescue  techniques,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents who  completed  this  course 
can  practice  their  skills." 
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Insight  wants  to  know... 

about  training  activities,  innovations  and  developments 
in  your  area.  Send  your  news  and  views  to  the  Editor. 


Confined  Space 
Entry  training 

Lakeland  College,  based  in 
Vermilion,  Alberta,  provides  three 
levels  of  training  in  confined  space 
entry: 

• working  in  confined  space 

• planning  and  managing  work  in 
confined  space 

• rescue  in  confined  space. 

Each  is  an  intensive  one-day  course 
providing  both  theory  and  hands- 
on  practice  in  appropriate  safety 
measures. 

The. rescue  in  confined  space 
course  offers  a choice  of  three 
training  situations: 

• rescue  in  horizontal  confined 
space 

• rescue  underground 

• tower  rescue 


Lakeland  delivers  these  safety 
courses  on-site  at  company  loca- 
tions throughout  Western  Canada, 
using  specially  equipped  portable 
training  simulators  that  parallel  work 
site  confined  space  situations  and 
hazards.  Clients  have  included 
Husky  Oil,  Alberta  Power,  Shell 
Canada  and  Amoco. 

Other  training  courses  delivered  by 
Lakeland  College  include  WHMIS, 
Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods,  H2S  Alive/Rescue,  Safety 
Watch  and  Fire  Extinguisher,  as 
well  as  a range  of  supervisory  level 
training. 

Courses  can  also  be  developed  or 
customized  to  address  specific 
needs  of  industrial  clients.  For  more 
information,  contact  Ron  Mack, 
Coordinator,  Industrial  Training, 
Lakeland  College,  Vermilion 
Campus,  Vermilion,  Alberta  TOB 
4M0.  Tel.:  (403)  853-8651 . 


On  April  7,  helicopter  navigation  was  introduced  to  the  APSS 
Rescue  Leader  course.  Members  of  the  media  came  to  watch 
as  a helicopter  from  STARS  (Shock  Trauma  Air  Rescue  Society) 
landed  in  a field  at  the  back  of  the  Training  School  and 
students  loaded  casualties  on  board. 


When  was  the  last 
time  you  had  to  learn 
something  new 
under  the  scrutiny 
of  a news  camera? 


For  most  students, 
this  was  the  first 
time  loading  a 
casualty  on  board 
a helicopter. 
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NEW  TRANSPORT  CANADA  CARGO  TANK  RULES 

as  of 

1 JANUARY  1994 


Proposed  amendments  to  the  Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods  Regulations 
as  published  in  Schedule  M [Canada  Gazette  Part  I,  March  28,  1992]\n\\\  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1994. 

The  new  regulations  will  govern  the  selection,  use  and  periodic  retesting 
standards  for  TC  specification  highway  tanks  that  are  used  for  the  transportation 
of  dangerous  goods  in  Canada  by  road  mode.  These  standards  are  referenced  in 
the  Regulations,  and  are  detailed  in  the  following  Canadian  Standards  Association 
(CSA)  standards. 


(1)  CSA  Preliminary  Standard  B620-1987,  Highway  Tanks  and  Portable  Tanks 
for  the  Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods  (CSA  B620),  dated  October  1987. 

■ Clause  8 relates  to  the  inspection,  retesting,  and  maintenance  of 
Highway  Tanks,  Portable  Tanks  and  Intermodal  Portable  Tanks.  The 
items  of  Clause  8 deal  with  the  frequency  of  visual  inspection,  and 
visual,  fluorescent,  hydrostatic  or  pneumatic  retesting  procedures 
and  reports. 

(2)  CSA  Preliminary  Standards  B621-1987,  Selection  and  Use  of  Highway 
Tanks,  Portable  Tanks,  Cargo  Compartments  and  Containers  for  the  Transportation 
of  Dangerous  Goods,  Classes  3, 4, 5, 6,  and  8,  in- bulk  by  road  (CSA  B621),  dated 
March  1987. 

■ A highway  tank  used  as  a means  of  containment  for  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  goods  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  B621 , as  well  as  the  general  and  specific 
requirements  of 

(i)  CSA  B620, 

(il)  CFR  49  or 
(ill)  an  MC  substitute. 
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Table  1: 


Item 

CSA  B620 

US  CFR  49 
MC 

Equivalent 

specification 

US  CFR 
49MC- 
Substltute 
specification 

Construction 
of  MC- 
Substitute 
before 

1 

TC306 

MC306 

MC300 

2 Sept.,  1967 

MC301 

12  June  1961 

MC302 

2 Sept.  1967 

MC303 

2 Sept.  1967 

MC  305 

2 Sept.  1967 

2 

TC307 

MC307 

MC  304 

2 Sept.  1967 

3 

TC312 

MC312 

MC310 

2 Sept.  1967 

MC311 

4 

TC331 

MC331 

MC330 

2 Sept.  1967 

5 

TC350 

None 

None 

■ This  standard  also  includes  pre-loading,  loading,  unloading  and  in- 
transit requirements.  In  addition,  procedures  for  determining  whether 
or  not  dangerous  goods  may  be  transported  in  bulk,  along  with 
particular  and  specific  requirements. 

■ The  specific  requirements  are  detailed  in  a table  which  provides  for 
the  shipping  name,  product  identification  number,  packing  group, 
bulk  packaging  required  and  specific  requirements  to  be  met. 

(3)  CSA  Preliminary  Standard  B622-1 987,  Selection  and  Use  of  Highway  Tanks, 
Multi-Unit  Tank  Car  Tanks  and  Portable  Tanks  for  the  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods,  Class  2 by  road  (CSA  B622)  dated  December  1987. 

■ This  standard  relates  to  tanks  used  for  the  transportation  of 
dangerous  goods  in  Class  2,  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  CSA  Standard  B620.  Standard  B622  also 
contains  filling  and  unloading  requirements  and  a table  detailing 
specific  requirements  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Class  2 
dangerous  goods  can  be  transported  in  bulk. 

After  December  31, 1993  this  proposed  amendment  will  require  highway  tanks  used 
in  the  transportation  of  dangerous  goods  by  road  meet  the  selection  and  use 
requirements  of  CSA  B621,  CSA  B622  and  the  periodic  retesting  requirements  of 
CSA  B620. 
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Make  a note... 

Annual  MIACC 
Meeting 

The  Sheraton  East  Hotel  & Towers, 
Toronto,  3-5  November  1992. 

This  meeting  for  members  and 
stakeholders  will  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  MIACC  products  for  the 
prevention,  preparedness  and 
response  to  accidents  involving 
dangerous  substances. 

Upcoming  events 
organized  by 
or  through 
MIACC 

• Symposium  on  Managing 
Industrial  Risks 
Montreal, 

24-25  September  1992. 

Co-sponsored  with  the  Order  of 
Engineers  of  Quebec.  Of  interest 
to  risk  assessment  and  insurance 
professionals,  the  emergency 
preparedness  community  and 
municipalities. 


• Chlorine  Life  Cycle  Accident 
Prevention  Workshop 
Edmonton, 

16-17  November  1992. 

Chemical  producers,  handlers, 
users  and  transporters  will  be 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this 
workshop. 

• Conference  on  Chemical 
Process  Safety 
Edmonton,  April  1993. 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  the 
Institute  of  Risk  Research. 
Conference  will  examine  the  lat- 
est issues  and  trends  in  this  field. 

• International  Conference  on 
the  Practical  Approach  to 
Hazardous  Substances 
Accidents 

Saint  John,  New  Brunswick, 

7-10  September  1993. 

Running  concurrently  will  be  ER 
'93,  presented  by  MIACC;  the 
tenth  annual  Technical  Seminar 
on  Chemical  Spills,  presented  by 
Environment  Canada;  and 
Accidental  Releases  of  Air  Toxics 


- Emergency  Response  Planning 
as  well  as  Hazardous  Material 
Management  - Its  Proper  Handling, 
presented  by  the  Air  & Waste 
Management  Association. 

For  information  on  any  of  the  above, 
please  contact  MIACC  at  265  Carling 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1S2E1.  Phone:(613)232-4435. 
Fax:  (613)  232-4915. 

Safety  Engineering 
Conference 

Calgary,  2-5  August,  1992. 

For  information  concerning  the  dele- 
gates' program,  the  companions' 
program,  exhibitors'  space  and 
sponsorship  opportunities, 
please  contact: 

Canadian  Society  of  Safety 
Engineering 

651  9B  Mississauga  Road 
Mississauga,  Ontario 
L5N  1 A6 

Phone:  (416)  567-7192 
Fax:  (416)  567-7191 


A premiere  in  St.  Paul 


The  Emergency  Planning  for  Muncipalities  course  (for- 
merly called  Program  Management)  nas  gone  regional! 

Twenty-seven  participants  completed  the  first  two-day 
regional  emergency  planning  course,  delivered  by  APSS 
Training  Officers  Jayne  Galanka  and  Barry  Cooper,  in  St. 
Paul  on  February  5 and  6,  1992  for  residents  of  St.  Paul 
and  surrounding  communities.  The  course  took  on  a 
local  flavour  and  provided  an  opportunity  for  a wide 
variety  of  people  from  the  area  to  meet  and  learn 
together. 

In  the  past,  all  Emergency  Planning  for  Municipalities 

courses  were  held  in  Edmonton  at  the  APSS  Training 
School.  The  central  version  of  the  course  will  still  be 
offered,  but  the  St.  Paul  course  was  such  a success  that 
similar  regional  courses  are  being  considered  for  other 
areas  of  the  province. 
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APSS  Librarian 
Teresa  Richey 
demonstrates 
searching  tech- 
niques on  ELLIS, 
the  APSS  Online 
Public  Access 
Catalogue 


Recent  acquisitions  in  the  Library: 

a selected  bibliography  of  materials  available 
from  the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Library. 


Compiled  by  Teresa  Richey 
APSS  Librarian 

To  borrow  material  listed,  send  an 
interlibrary  loan  request  form  to 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
Library  (ALPS),  10320-146  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T5N 
3A2.  Materials  located  in  the 
Coordination  and  Information 
Centre,  at  our  Training  School,  the 
Government  Emergency  Operations 
Centre  or  our  Reference  Collection 
cannot  be  borrowed  but  can  be 
referred  to  in  the  Library. 

Baisden,  Barbara.  Crisis  interven- 
tion in  smaller  communities. 

Newark,  Del.  : University  of 
Delaware,  n.d.  8 leaves. 

HV  553. U6  B34,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Differences  between  small  and  large 
communities  addressed  in  terms  of 
mental  health  issues  as  a conse- 
quence of  disaster. 
Recommendations  for  planning  and 
implementing  a crisis  intervention 
program  is  outlined.  Includes  the 
pre-impact  phase  of  planning  and 
the  impact  and  emergency  period  of 
providing  psychological  first  aid. 
Includes  bibliography. 

Guidelines  for  the  technical  man- 
agement of  chemical  process  safety. 

New  York  : Center  for  Chemical 
Process  Safety  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers,  1989.  169  p. 

TP  155.5  .G785  1989,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

An  expansion  of  the  1 2 elements  of 
the  CCPS  chemical  process  safety 
management  system  model  intro- 
duced to  the  chemical  industry  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Management  sys- 
tems for  the  chemical  industry  are 
reviewed.  Accountability,  process 


knowledge,  safety  and  risk,  manage- 
ment of  change,  equipment  integrity, 
human  factors,  training,  incident 
investigation,  standards,  audits  and 
corrective  action  and  enhancing 
safety  knowledge  are  all  addressed. 
A sample  safety  standard  and  an 
incident  investigation  guideline  are 
provided.  Illustrated.  Includes  bib- 
liography and  index. 

Hacker,  Patrick  T.  Predicting  inter- 
city freight  flows.  Utrecht,  The 
Netherlands  : VNU  Science  Press, 
1987.  (Topics  in  Transportation). 

261  p. 

HE  593. H3,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Freight  movement  of  goods  and  its 
effect  on  producers,  consumers, 
carriers,  shippers  and  a national 
economy  is  investigated  for  model- 
ing purposes.  Various  approaches 
to  modeling  freight  transportation 
systems  are  discussed  and  evaluat- 
ed. A conceptual  framework  for  the 
author's  model  is  developed. 

Model  useful  in  combination  with 
hazards  analysis  of  dangerous 
goods  shipments. 

International  conference  and  work- 
shop on  modeling  and  mitigating 
the  consequences  of  accidental 
releases  or  hazardous  materials. 

May  20-24,  1991  Fairmont  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  New  York 
: American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers,  1991.  746  p. 

T 55.3  .H3  157  1991,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

A multitude  of  modeling  approaches 
exist  to  predict  the  effect  of  the 
release  of  chemicals  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Vapor  cloud  source  and 
dispersion  modeling  techniques  are 
explored  by  various  contributors. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  release  of 


hazardous  materials  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Various  methods  of  mitigat- 
ing the  effects  of  these  releases  are 
discussed  including  liquid  spray 
curtains,  containment  buildings,  and 
land  use  planning.  A section  on 
vapor  cloud  explosions,  fires  and 
B.L.E.V.E.s  is  included.  Illustrated. 
Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Padgett,  Allen  and  Bruce  Smith.  On 

rope  : North  American  vertical 
rope  techniques  for  caving,  search 
and  rescue,  mountaineering. 

Huntsville,  Ala.  : National 
Speleological  Society,  1987.  341  p. 

VM  533  .P32  1987,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Of  interest  to  all  who  make  use  of 
rope  in  their  professional  or  recre- 
ational lives.  The  authors  make  lib- 
eral use  of  illustrations  to  demon- 
strate good  techniques  and  the 
consequences  of  poor  rope  use. 
Comparison  charts  for  knots,  har- 
nesses and  climbing  systems  show 
safety  levels  for  various  rope  tech- 
niques. Standard  disclaimers  apply. 
Sources  for  further  information  are 
provided  (mainly  U.S.).  Includes 
glossary  and  bibliography. 

Tsunami  hazard:  a practical  guide 
for  tsunami  hazard  reduction. 

Edited  by  E.N.  Bernard.  Boston  ; 
Kluwer  Academic,  1 991 . 326  p. 

GC  219  .T76  1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Selected  papers  from  the  14th 
International  Tsunami  Symposium 
held  July  31-August  3,  1989,  in 
Novosibirsk,  USSR.  Additional 
reports  are  also  provided.  Tsunami 
generation  is  investigated  and  vari- 
ous modeling  and  simulation  tech- 
niques are  addressed.  Hazard 
assessment,  warning,  and  mitigation 
looked  at  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  risk  of  tsunamis  exist. 
Illustrated.  Includes  bibliographic 
references. 

Vines,  Tom  and  Steve  Hudson. 

High  angle  rescue  techniques. 

Duouque,  Iowa  : Kendall/Hunt 
Publishing,  1989.  250  p. 

VM  533. V56  1989,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Compliments  previous  selection  in 
this  bibliography  emphasizing  rope 
techniques  for  rescue  purposes. 
Heavily  illustrated  showing  maneu- 
vers from  many  angles  for  teaching 
purposes.  Organized  as  a student 
guide  for  a classroom  or  seminar  sit- 
uation. Includes  sources  for  further 
information.  Includes  bibliography. 
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MIACC  Update 

Enhancing  training 
to  improve  response 
effectiveness 

MIACC's  Training  for  Emergency 
Responders  working  group  has 
been  developing  methods  to 
achieve  an  effective  and  consistent 
level  of  emergency  response  to 
major  industrial  accidents  involving 
hazardous  substances.  A key  fac- 
tor in  this  process  is  enhancement 
of  the  abilities  of  emergency 
response  personnel. 

The  working  group  is: 

• examining  training  standards 

• developing  a directory  of  training 
material 

• creating  a criteria  grid  for  training 
programs 

• reviewing  the  issue  of  accredita- 
tion and  certification 

On  April  10,  1992,  MIACC 
conducted  a workshop  at  the 
Government  Conference  Centre  in 
Ottawa  to  provide  direction  to  the 
accreditation  and  certification  task 
group. 

A number  of  presentations  were 
made  on  how  other  organizations 
accredited  programs  and  certified 
personnel. 

The  workshop  resulted  in  an  inter- 
esting  assortment  of  ideas  for  the 
working  group  to  consider  as  they 
develop  their  products. 
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New  technology  supports 
MIACC  product 

IMPACT  RESEARCH  GROUP  LTD. 


The  Major  Industrial  Accidents 
Council  of  Canada,  a non-profit, 
multi-stakeholder  organization  repre- 
senting all  major  industry  sectors 
and  all  orders  of  government,  is  a 
uniquely  Canadian  organization 
which  aims  through  a consultative 
process  to  reduce  the  risk  posed  by 
potential  major  accidents  involving 
dangerous  substances. 

Last  year,  MIACC,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association,  released  the 
"Emergency  Planning  for  Industry" 
standard  (CAN/CSA-Z731 -M91 ). 

Some  of  the  associations  and  orga- 
nizations involved  in  the  MIACC 
working  group  that  approved  and 
endorsed  the  standard  are: 
Canadian  Chemical  Producers' 
Association,  Canadian  Association 
of  Chemical  Distributors,  Canadian 
Gas  Association,  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association,  Environment 
Canada,  Transport  Canada, 
Emergency  Preparedness  Canada, 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services, 
Ministere  du  Securite  Publique  du 
Quebec  and  the  Insurance  Bureau 
of  Canada. 

Impact  Research  Group  of 
Vancouver  more  recently  released 
software  to  accompany  the  stan- 
dard. Working  with  the  MIACC 
working  group,«lmpact  Research 
designed  interactive  software  to  sim- 
plify and  enhance  the  development 
and  management  of  emergency 
plans  by  public  and  private  industri- 
al facilities  in  Canada. 

The  INDUSTRY  EMERGENCY 
PLANNER  program  reflects  the 
standard  and  guides  users  through 
the  emergency  plan  development 


process,  enabling  them  to  input,  edit 
and  manage  information  easily.  Its 
relational  database  enhances  an 
emergency's  plan's  functionality  and 
makes  it  dynamic.  Users  can 
search  and  question  the  data  in 
numerous  ways  for  quick  retrieval 
of  critical  information. 

The  program  has  a user-friendly, 
menu-driven  interface  that  can  be 
displayed  in  either  monochrome  or 
colour.  It  will  run  on  most  IBM- 
compatible  computers  (including  lap- 
tops) with  most  printers. 

INDUSTRY  EMERGENCY  PLAN- 
NER increases  efficiency  in  planning 
-and  response  activities  and  ensures 
compliance  with  the  "Emergency 
Planning  for  Industry"  standard. 
According  to  its  developers,  the 
product  helps  reduce  risks  to  public 
health  and  safety,  property  and  the 
I environment. 

Some  current  INDUSTRY  EMER- 
GENCY PLANNER  customers 
include:  Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  Amoco 
Canada  Petroleum  Ltd.,  Canadian 
Oxy  Chemicals  Ltd.,  Environment 
Canada,  Esso  Petroleum  Canada, 
Montreal  Urban  Community, 
Noranda  Inc.,  NOVA  Corporation, 
Sherritt  Gordon  Limited,  Stora 
Forest  Industries  Ltd., 

Weyerhaeuser  Canada  Ltd. 

INDUSTRY  EMERGENCY  PLAN- 
NER sells  for  $799.  Volume  dis- 
counts are  available.  Eor  more 
information  or  to  order,  contact 
Impact  Research  Group  by  phone 
at  (604)  736-001  2 or  fax  (604)  736- 
8370. 
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Asbestos 


Say  "asbestos"  out  loud  and  the  reac- 
tion will  most  probably  include  the  word 
"carcinogenic"  or  the  phrase  "take  it 
out,  take  it  out!".  The  aim  of  this  article 
is  to  set  the  record  on  asbestos  a bit 
straighten 

Asbestos  is  mined  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties in  the  Yukon  territory;  the  U.S. 
states  of  Vermont,  North  Carolina, 
Arizona  and  California;  Italy;  and  on  the 
African  continent.  The  Asbestos 
Company  opened  a mine  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  1 900,  with  some 
40  million  tons  of  asbestos  product 
having  left  the  plant  since  that  time. 

Chemically,  asbestos  is  not  a single  item; 
it  is  a number  of  quite  different  and 
complex  metal  silicates.  In  North 
America,  the  bulk  (95  per  cent)  of  the 
material  is  the  mineral  called  chrysotile, 
also  known  as  white  asbestos.  There 
are  altogether  about  40  different  asbesti- 
form  minerals  but  only  six  others  occur 
in  commercially  viable  quantities,  namely 
crocidolite,  amosite,  anthophyllite,  acti- 
noiite,  tremolite  and  mysorite. 

Geologists  classify  these  minerals  in 
more  general  groups  serpentine  and 
amphibole;  it  is  the  latter  group,  the 
amphiboles,  that  are  the  "bad  actors", 
most  especially  crocidolite  (blue)  and 
amosite  (brown).  They  are  character- 
ized by  long,  very  thin  fibres,  roughly  5 
to  10  microns  thick  long  by  less  than 
2.5  microns.  This  thinness  creates  the 
health  problems.  Chrysotile  asbestos, 
in  comparison,  has  short,  curly  fibres. 

At  the  alveolar  (air  sac)  level  in  the  lungs 
where  the  actual  transfer  of  gases  takes 
place,  (oxygen  in  and  carbon  dioxide 
out),  the  long  and  narrow  spaces  allow 
the  asbestos  fibres  to  infiltrate  but  not 
to  penetrate  the  tissues.  If  this  happens 
as  a result  of  daily  exposure  to  high 
concentrations  over  two  to  three 
decades,  then  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  chances  of  getting  a lung  disease  are 
considerably  higher  than  average.  Links 
have  been  demonstrated  between 


asbestos  and  lung  cancer,  asbestosis 
and  mesothelioama  (cancer  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  and  abdominal  cavities). 

If  asbestos  can  cause  such  problems, 
why  has  it  not  been  banned  and 
removed  completely?  The  answer  is 
that  not  all  asbestos  is  bad,  nor  is  all 
bad  asbestos  harmful.  The  construc- 
tion industry,  the  biggest  user  of 
asbestos,  puts  the  material  in  one  of 
two  categories: 

• friable,  which  crumbles  easily  under 
light  hand  pressure 

• high  density  or  hard  products,  in 
which  the  fibres  are  permanently 
bonded  into  a resin  or  cement  matrix 
from  which  they  cannot  escape 
under  normal  circumstances 

Thorough  studies  by  Royal 
Commissions,  universities,  public  and 
private  research  groups  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  have  all  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  The  asbestos  that 
is  permanently  bonded  presents  minimal 
risk;  the  friable  type  is  essentially  harm- 
less unless  disturbed,  at  which  point  a 
new  set  of  rules  takes  over  which  do 
not  necessarily  require  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  friable  material.  In  too 
many  cases,  removal  due  to  panic  cre- 
ates a far  worse  problem  than  originally 
existed. 

In  North  America,  the  problem  is  being 
handled  in  two  ways.  In  the  U.S., 
asbestos  will  all  be  removed  by  the 
1997  deadline,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$50  to  $1 00  billion.  $11.5  billion  was 
spent  in  1992  alone.  Canada  has  opted 
for  stricter,  enforced  legislation,  assess- 
ing each  situation  before  acting. 

Despite  all  the  adverse  information 
about  how  bad  a product  asbestos  is,  it 
is  still  a major  raw  material  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  It  is  used  in  roofing 
felts  and  insulation  panels;  also  in  fire- 
proof suits  and  gaskets,  water  pipes 
and  soundproofing.  In  all,  asbestos  has 
over  3000  practical  applications. 


At  one  time,  asbestos  was  strictly  con- 
trolled during  disposal.  A waste  mani- 
fest and  advance  notification  were 
required.  In  1 989,  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods  Regulation  abolished 
the  requirements  for  waste  manifests 
and  also  for  notification  when  shipping 
either  internationally  or  to  other 
provinces.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  shipped  indiscrimi- 
nately; it  is  still  subject  to  general  dan- 
gerous goods  regulations. 

First,  no  asbestos  may  be  shipped  in 
bulk,  as  a limited  quantity  or  as  a con- 
sumer commodity.  Second,  asbestos 
that  is  double-bagged  and  clearly 
marked  with  the  correct  shipping  name 
and  product  identification  number  (PIN) 
does  not  require  a label  on  the  outer 
packaging.  Third,  asbestos  that  is  either 
immersed  or  fixed  in  a natural  or  artifi- 
cial binder  material  or  is  included  in  a 
manufactured  product  is  not  regulated 
at  all.  In  all  other  cases  the  shipping 
document  for  blue  or  brown  asbestos 
must  read: 

Asbestos,  blue  OR  Asbestos,  brown 
Class  9.1 
UN2212  PGII 

whereas  for  all  other  asbestos  the 
following  applies: 

Asbestos,  white 
Class  9.1 
UN2590  PG  111 
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How  do  disaster  authorities 
across  the  province  feel  about 
training  in  their  own  back  yard? 


Here  are  some  responses  from  offi- 
cials involved  in  the  upcoming 
regional  tri-city  premiere  of  the 

Emergency  Site  Management 


course: 


"This  course  will  encourage  a team 
approach  in  the  handling  of  disaster 
situations  and  will  also  ensure  that 
personnel  from  all  departments 
receive  emergency  site  management 
training." 


Jim  Cessford 


Emergency  Planning  Officer 
City  of  Edn 


Imonton 


"The  trainees  will  be  able  to  relate  to 
their  community  and  to  each  other 
to  a greater  degree  than  if  they  were 
trained  individually  over  a period  of 
time." 

John  Chrapko 

Deputy  Director  Disaster  Services 
City  OT  Fort  McMurray 

"In  terms  of  cost  efficiency,  APSS 
and  Calgary  Disaster  Services  come 
out  winners." 


Time 
to  renew 

Out  of  province  readers:  to 
renew  your  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  Insight,  send  us  a 
cheque  for  $21 .40,  made  out 
to  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 
Outside  of  Canada,  the  renewal 
fee  is  $20.00  (Cdn). 


Richard  de  Patie^  Coordinator 
Disaster  Services  Division 
Calgary  Fire  Department 


